CHAPTER XV

EDUCATION

AND WESTERN

IMPERIALISM

(186Os AD/THE PRESENT)

A.   CONDUIT FOR A WORLDWIDE MODERNIZATION PROCESS
In the century following the 1860s the most portentous agency through which the
impact of Western education was exerted upon the traditional societies of the rest of
the world was modern imperialism.1 For better or worse, imperialism dispersed
Western education around the globe, stimulated the modernization of the peoples it
touched, and helped to shape an international and cosmopolitan social order that
forecast the emergence of a worldwide civilization. This is not to say that imperialism
was a good way to achieve such results, but it is to say that imperialism, moderniza-
tion, and cosmopolitanism were inextricably entangled with each other, and that
Western education was a major ingredient of all three.
It is well to remember that imperialism is not a new phenomenon, nor is it a
stranger to education. In fact, it boasts one of the longest records of existence in
human history, roughly 4,500 years. If imperialism can be defined in essence as the
direct rule over the territory and lives of one people by the government of another,2
the history of imperialism goes back almost as far as the history of civilization itself.
(See Exhibit 15.1-Imperialism at a Glance). A few centuries after urban, literate ways
1 Imperialism acquired exceedingly complex connotations in the nineteenth century, and generally
received a "bad press" in the cold war atmosphere of the mid-twentieth century. No matter what
its connotations, use of the term cannot be shirked in dealing with the spread of Western education
since 1850. See, for example, Richard Koebner, with Helmut Dan Schmidt, Imperialism: the Story
and Significance of a Political Word, 1840-2960, Cambridge University Press, London, 1964; A. P.
Thornton, Doctrines of Imperialism, Wiley, New York, 1965; George Lichtheim, Imperialism,
Praeger, New York, 1971; Philip D. Curtin (ed.), Imperialism, Harper & Row, New York, 1971;
Ronald Robinson and John Gallagher with Alice Denny, Africa and the Victorians: the Climax of
Imperialism (c. 196l),Doubleday, Garden City ,N.Y., 1968.
2Thornton, op. cit., p. 5.
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